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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. | culiar feature of the judicial code of the | pale of the church, while these relations still 
Jews; that the coming of Christ put an end | remained in existence and full force. “ Let 
to the separate existence of the Jews as the | every man abide in the same calling wherein 
'church, which was soon followed by their ex-| he was called. Art thou called being a ser- 
tinction as a nation; and that, with the Chris-| vant? care not for it, but if thou mayst be 
tian religion a new law was given to man. | free, use it rather.”’ ‘“ For by one spirit are 
| This objection cannot invalidate the argu-|we all baptized into one body, whether we be 
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GEORGE W. TAYLOR, /ment: for what God has at any time directly | Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free.” 

no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UF sTaiRs, | and systematically tolerated, can never be, in| Onesimus, a slave who had absconded from 
itself, a sin. But, waiving this, the objection | his master Philemon, was converted to Chris- 

PHILADELPHIA. may be met on its own grounds. It is very |tianity by the preaching of Paul. Paul was 


—s wis | easy to show that Christ and the apostles attached to Onesimus, and was desirous of 
Seean ten Bonntati ine Aieaatishe. 'treated the subject of slavery in a manner keeping him with him. But knowing him to 
a , | precisely similar to that pursued under the) be a slave, he sent him back to his master, 
Thoughts on the Abolition Question. | Mosaical institutions. |carrying with him the epistle which in the 
Immediate abolition first presented itself; At the period of their mission upon earth, |New Testament bears the name of Philemon. 
to us clothed with the venerable garb of reli-| slaves existed in all civilized nations. The | In that epistle, Paul calls Philemon his “ dearly 
gion, and with her sacred language upon its following quotations from Adams’ Roman| beloved, and fellow-labourer ;” and speaking 
lips. Its voice has been heard in the pulpit, | Antiquities will show what was their condi-| of Onesimus he says, ‘“‘ whom I would have 
and has even been sent up to Heaven upon | tion throughout at least one half of the then} retained with me, &c., but without thy mind 
the wings of prayer. In this place I shall| known world. ‘Slaves were not esteemed | would I do nothing ;” fully recognizing the 
attempt to examine—and I trust with the|as persons, but things, and might be trans-| right of Philemon to Onesimus as his slave. 


proper spirit—how far its principles are con-| ferred from one to another, like any other Such then are the precepts of the Bible 


sistent with the sacred character which it| effects.” ‘ Among the Romans, masters had jon the subject of slavery. It is recognized 
has assumed. But I would remark at the|an absolute right over their slaves. They |and regulated in the Old Testament; it was 
outset that whatever conclusion I may come | might scourge or put them to death at plea-|still prevalent at the coming of Christ; he 
to, I impeach no man’s motive. To err is|sure.” ‘The master’s power of life and death | issued no command with regard to it? the 
human, and to convict of error is not always) over the slave, is given on the authority of | apostles no where assailed it; the gospel does 
to charge with fraud. Juvenal, who lived in the first century of the | not proclaim liberty to the slave; slavehold- 
The foundation principle of immediate abo- Christian era, and during the time in which | ing is no where forbidden by it; but follows 
lition, in a religious point of view, is found in| most of the New Testament was written. | in the track of the Mosaical law, recognizing 
the second article of the constitution of the | Such then was the condition of slaves in the | and regulating it. Shall, then, mortal man 
American Anti-Slavery Society. It is as|days of Christ and the apostles. Now see|be more just than God? With the Bible in 
follows: ‘* Slaveholding is a heinous crime in| what are the commandments and precepts| our hands—with Moses, and Christ and the 
the sight of God, and duty requires its imme- | given under these circumstances: —“ Servants, | apostles before us as examples, can we but 
diate abandonment.” Let us see whether this| be obedient to them that are your masters| regard it as high and unwarranted presump- 
can be sustained. |according to the flesh.”—‘ Exhort servants |tion in any man or set of men, to declare 
The only authority upon which we can be | to be obedient unto their own masters, and to | that “ slaveholding is a heinous crime in the 
justified in declaring any thing to be a “crime | please them well in all things.”—* Servants, | sight of God ?” 
in the sight of God,” is the declaration of his| be subject to your masters with all fear.”| I shall offer a few more reflections on this 
will in the Bible. To make that a sin, which | The duties of masters are also prescribed :—| part of the subject in an ensuing number. 
he has not made such, is presumption. Let)‘ And ye masters, do the same thing, (i. ec. | 
us see what is there declared upon this sub-|good,) to them forbearing threatening.” | = 
ject. We there find that slavery has existed | ‘* Masters, give unto your servants that which For the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
among men from the earliest periods. Abra- is just and equal.” ‘Thus we find that Chris-| pemarks on Aristides’ Defence of Slavery. 
ham had bond-men and bond-women, “‘ bought | tianity also recognized existing slavery, and 
with his money,” and “ servants born in his} delivered laws for its regulation. What is| NO. I. 
own house.” After the Jews had become a| still more remarkable and pointed is, that, A writer in the Newark Daily Advertiser 
people, we find Moses delivering laws to them | these relative duties are enforced, not because | who assumes the name of Aristides, has at- 
concerning the treatment of their slaves.—| they are orderly and required by established tempted to prove that slavery is not incon- 
That these were hired servants is evident from | human laws, but on the ground of Christian | sistent with the doctrines of the Bible. It 
Leviticus xxv. 39, 40 :—* And if thy brother | duty to God. Servants are commanded to! was, he says, directly recognized both in the 
that dwelleth by thee be waxen poor, and be| perform their duties as servants, “not with | Old and New Testaments. 
sold unto thee, thou shalt not compel him to| eye-service as men pleasers, but as the ser-| In regard to the Old Testament, it may be 
serve as a bond servant: but as a hired ser-| vants of Christ, doing the will of God from | observed, that whatever arguments we draw 
vant, &c.” The fact that God gave laws, by | the heart.” And the master is reminded that | from that source in defence of slavery, they 
his servant Moses, prescribing the treatment|he also has a Master in heaven, and that| must relate to a slavery analogous to that 
of slaves, shows at least that slavery was| there is no respect of persons with him. |which prevails in the United States at the 
directly tolerated by him: and who will dare; But there is still another argument that present day, or they will prove nothing to our 
to say, that he directly tolerated that, which | Christianity does not regard slaveholding as| purpose. If Aristides could produce a num- 
was “a heinous crime in his sight?” “a heinous crime in the sight of God.” Mas-| ber of precepts expressly and unequivocally 
But some may object, that this was a pe- | ters and servants were both admitted into the | approving of a species of servitude, totally 


ARISTIDES. 
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different in its nature and principles, from | ian morality contained in the sermon on the|cation. Will Aristides infer from thence, 


the slavery of our day, every person who re-| mount, we find frequent reference to the pro- 
y y yp q P 


gards sound reasoning, must admit, that the | visions of the law, with declarations annexed, 
application of those precepts to our case | which plainly indicate that what Moses regu- | 
would be a gross paralogism. | lated, christianity in many cases entirely an. | 

In the second place I observe, that the |nihilated. ‘Ye have heard that it hath been| 
practice of the patriarchal ages, even when | said by them of old time, thou shalt not 
mentioned without any expression of consure, | forusrear thyself, but shalt perform to the 
is no rule for Christians. It is a great mis-| Lord thine oaths.” This was the regulation 
take to suppose that the pious patriarchs were |of Moses. “But I say unto you, swear not 
perfect examples fer all succeeding ages.|at all, but let your communication [in the 
Their piety was an example, but their mo-| Greek logos, word] be yea, yea, nay, nay, for 
rality belonged to a dispensation inferior to} whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” 
that under which it is our privilege to live.| Does this passage prove that nothing which 
Abraham saw our Saviour’s day and was| has been at any time tolerated by divine au- 
giad. But he saw it at a distance, with the | thority, can be in itself a sin? If what comes 
eye of faith; for it was not then come. of evil is in itself unrighteous, and all un-| 

If it could be proved that Abraham, Isaac righteousness is sin, then a practice which | 
and Jacob were possessors of slaves under| Moses placed under regulation is here pro- 
circumstances exactly similar to those in| nounced sinful. Again, the laws of Moses 
which slaves are now held, and that their| placed the practice of divorce under regula-| 
conduct in that particular instance was not) tion; a man was not to turn his wife out of 
expressly condemned by the sacred historian, | doors in a sudden gust of anger. He must) 
it would still be far from proving that the|expel her deliberately ; he must give her a 
practice was lawful under the Christian dis-| writing of divorcement. And at a time when 
pensation. Abraham and Jacob were poly-| the act of writing was confined to a few, and | 
gamists, and I am not aware of any expres-|the materials were scarce and expensive, this | 
sion either in the Old or New ‘Testament | regulation was a considerable restraint. But | 
which condemns their conduct. this condition being complied with, the power | 

But Aristides avers that slavery was di-|of the husband was absolute. Yet our Lord | 
rectly recognized, and regulated by the laws) has taught us a very different lesson. Moses | 


that it cannot possibly be a sin to invade and 
massacre without distinction any people whose 
land offers an eligible inheritance? The pre- 
cepts of Moses were in truth addressed toa 
people who were not Christians; in the pro- 
gress of improvement to which Aristides re- 
fers in a subsequent number, we must consider 
the Israelites as far behind the people of the 
present day, and therefore the Almighty gave 
them statutes which, though suited to their 
state, were not good in themselves, and judg- 
ments by which they might not live a 
life of evangelical righteousness.—[ Ezekiel 
xx. 25.) 

I have dwelt longer on this point than I 
otherwise should, because the argument, to 
superficial readers, may appear plausible. As 
a general principle, I trust I have sufficiently 
exposed its fallacy; and if it is not correct 
as a general principle, we have no authority 
for assuming it as a basis to support an argu- 
ment in defence of slavery. 

It is no trifling evidence of the difficulty 
experienced by writers, who endeavour to 
vindicate the existing practice of slavehold- 
ing, that they rely upon evidence so intrinsic- 
ally defective as they generally do. If sub- 
stantial arguments were any where to be found, 
it is highly probable that they would some- 
times appear ; and I freely admit that Aris- 


of Moses, and that what the Almighty has at 
any time directly and systematically tolerated | 
can never be, in itself,a sin. It is not my 
object. to fulminate anathemas against any 
portion of my fellow citizens. The degree 
of sin which is chargeable upon those who 
hold slaves, as well as upon those who deviate 
in any other respect from the law of universal 
righteousness, must depend on the intention, 
the quo animo, as well as the act; and on 
the share of light which has been received. 
Persons born and educated in the midst of | 
slavery, whose consciences have been opiated | 
by the general and unquestioned practice of| 
their acquaintances, are in a very different | 
predicament from those who have been nur- 
tured on the lap of freedom, who from their! 
infancy have been taught to believe that free- | 
dom is the inalienable birthright of man, and | 
that neither the crimes nor misfortunes of 
ancestors can annihilate or impair this in- 
estimable right. It is very possible that the 
practice itself, in one of the former descrip- 
tion, may be less sinful than its public vindi- 
cation in one of the latter. 

But to return to the dogma of Aristides ; will 
any man who has ever contemplated the 
means and gradations divinely appointed to 
restore the fallen race of Adam from their 
lapsed and degraded condition, to the glorious 
liberty of the children of God, seriously and 
deliberately assert that practices were never 
tolerated and regulated in one age and dispen- 
sation, which were totally prohibited in an- 
other? Does the theology of Aristides in- 
struct him, that every, practice which the pre- 
cepts of Moses have placed under regulation, 
is to be indefinitely continued among Christ- 
ians? If it does, we may reasonably inquire, 








what, upon his theory, christianity has done | 
for us? 





In the admirable synopsis of christ- | had, two wives. 


established a regulation in the case where a| tides manifests a sufficient amount of talent, 
man had two wives, one of whom was beloved | industry, and zeal, to lead us to expect that he 
and the other hated.* (Deut. xxi. 15.) Did| would not rest satisfied with very weak argu- 
not this tolerate a man having two wives, and | ments if stronger could be found. Now his 
even hating one of them? And will Aristides! object evidently is to vindicate, or at least 
say, that itis no sin for a man to hate his_ palliate, the slavery of our time and country ; 
wife? Every person who reads the books of| what then had the practice of the patriarchal 
Moses must see that his laws regulated the | age, even supposing that practice to be a com- 
avenging of blood. There are numerous pro- | plete justification of a similar practice now, to 
visions for the protection of those who acciden- | do with the subject before us? 

tally destroyed the life of a man, against the; It has been justly remarked, that the word 
avenger of blood. Cities of refuge were ap-| ebed, which is rendered servant, is frequent- 
pointed where the avenger of blood was not| ly applied to cases in which it would be gross- 
permitted to execute his office. In other pla-! ly absurd to suppose slavery was meant. But 
ces of course he was tolerated; and who was/I shall be content to follow the common Eng- 
this avenger of blood? Some friend or rela- ‘lish translation, and admit that the word ser- 
tive of the deceased, who, without the shadow| vant or bondman, wherever we find it, is a 
of a trial, or any legal process whatsoever, | correct expression of the historian’s meaning. 
slaughtered the murderer or innocent man- 
slayer wherever he could find him. The 
practice is still in existence among some sav- 
age nations; according to the argument of GLASS. — 

Aristides, it cannot possibly be sinful, for it! In Michael J. Quinn’s article on “ Ancient 
was tolerated and regulated by divine author-| Days,” is the following highly interesting ac- 
ity. If we admit his argument in relation to| count of the use of glass among the ancients, 
slavery, we must also admit it as a justifica-| and their proficiency in the manufacture of 
tion of a practice which all civilized nations | glass ornaments and utensils : 

have agreed to expose ; so that the theology| “ Pliny attributes the discovery of glass to 
of Aristides, if carried into practice, would) some Pheenician mariners, who, having kind- 
lead us back into savage life. I apprehend ‘led a fire on the beach for the purpose of cook- 





(To be continued.) 








his namesake of Greece would hardly have | ing, placed their utensils on blocks of nitre. 
sanctioned such doctrine. The fire fused the nitre and the sand, and pro- 

The people of Israel were not only per-| duced a vitrified substance, which subsequent 
mitted, but commanded to invade the land of| improvements rendered eminently useful to 
Canaan, and exterminate the inhabitants, who| mankind. The paintings of Beni Hassan de- 
do not appear to have given them any provo-| monstrate that, thirty-five centuries ago, the 
manufacture of glass, and the application of it 
* The language of the text clearly indicates, that|tg a great variety of purposes, were well 


the legislator supposed the man to have two wives at!) own to the ancient E ptians. These fres- 
one time, and not in succession, for the have, is in the &y 


present, not in the past tense. If a man have not have | C°CS exhibit groups of glass-blowers forming 
bottles of a greenish hue. The specimens of 
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Egyptian phials in the British Museum, which 
have been found at Thebes, are by no means 
ungraceful. They have long necks, bulging 
out towards the bottom ; when filled with any 
liquid, they would be much less easily subvert- 
ed than the phials in common use amongst us. 
Bottles of a much larger size, capable of con- 
taining from one to two gallons, and covered 
with wicker-work, have also been found at 
Thebes. Mr. S. Rogers possesses an ancient 
Egyptian flask, enclosed in rushes of the pap- 
yrus, exactly like those in which the Florence 
oil is imported into this country. Pocket bot- 
tles, cased in leather, such as we use in trav- 
elling, or sporting on the moors, for contain- 
ing white wine or eau de vie, are amongst the 
curious relics of those early times. 

But our astonishment is not alittle increas- 
ed when we learn from those who have ex- 
plored the Theban tombs, that they had found 
in some which had been previously unopened, 
several glass bottles of Chinese manufacture, 
presenting inscriptions in that language ! One 
of these may be seen in the British Museum, 
and another in the museum of Alnwick Cas- 
tle. On three of these bottles the legend is, 
«‘ The flower opens, and, lo! another year.”— 
They are of a manufacture much inferior to 
that of the porcelain of China, indicating that 
they were of a date anterior to the period at 
which the art was carried to so much perfec- 
tion in that country. These discoveries lead 
back the mind to ages of which we have hith- 
erto had no conception.—How were the bot- 
tles in question conveyed toEgypt? Did the 
latter country carry on a direct trade to Chi- 
na, or did it import articles of Chinese man- 
ufacture from India? If we suppose a trade 
existing between India, China, or Egypt, 
three thousand five hundred years ago, to 
which of these nations is the precedence in 
civilization and the arts to be awarded ? 

There are in the British Museum many 
Theban articles of “ glazed ” pottery and glass 
ornaments, such as beads for chaplets or neck- 
laces, and many imitations in glass of precious 
stones. It is clear, from these specimens, 
and from the engravings on some of them, 
that the early Egyptian artists were acquaint- 
ed with some instrument for cutting glass, 
though we have no proof that they used the 
diamond for this purpose. They also knew 
how to make casts in vitrified materials, and 
to counterfeit in glass the amethyst and the 
emerald, with a degree of success that has yet 
been unequalled in any other country. Nor 
were they unpractised in the ingenious process 
by which the representation of a bird ora 
flower may be imprisoned within a piece of 

lass, so as to form part of its own substance. 
t would appear that they constructed the 
device from filaments of grains or coloured 
glass in the first instance, put together in the 
Mosaic style, then covered with transparent 
laminw of glass, and all fused together with 
so much skill, that no joinings in any part of 
the work can even now be detected by the 
most powerful magnifier. 

Some years ago, a Frenchman attempted to 
introduce a process of this kind into England. 
He incorporated coloured portraits of flowers 
with the bottoms of tumbler glasses, and 
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Alexander the Great is said to have 
Specimens | been buried at Alexandria in a coffin compos- 
of this kind of workmanship were often ex-| ed wholly of glass. 

hibited in the windows of Green’s warehouse, aan 


sometimes with glass medallions, which he | cups. 
affixed to the sides of decanters. 


St. Paul’s churchyard, and may, I believe, be MANUFACTORY OF PINs. 

still seen at Pellatt’s manufactory, in Holland) Qp a visit to Derby some weeks since, I had 
street, Blackfriar’s road. But they failed to | the pleasure of inspecting the Pin Manuiia: 
excite much attention; there was a want of tory of Dr. Howe. ‘The apparatus by which 
finish about them, from the circumstance that | the pins are made is a new invention of the 


the coloured material was porcelain painted | doctor, and is one of the most ingenious and 





in the usual manner, and afterwards inserted | beautiful pieces of mechanism in the whole 


in the vitreous substance while the latter was 
in a state of fusion. Hence there was an 





circle of the arts. It is impossible for ma to 
give you any adequate description of it. Tt .se 


opacity about the specimens which was fatal | who have any fondness for mechanical ingen- 


to their success. 


The Egyptians formed the| yity must see it for themselves. 


Generally, 


whole of glass, and with such ingenuity, that}[ may state, that the wire from which the 


the device seemed as perfect on one side as 
on the other. Figures of birds were thus 
composed of extremely small filaments or cyl- 
inders of several inches in length; they were 
then cut through at intervals, and each por- 
tion so divided contained in itself a perfect 
copy of the bird. 

Every body knows that it is by an opera- 
tion of superfusion, the glass pieces used in the 
Mosaics on the vaults of the domes in several 
of the churches at Venice and Rome have 
been enabled to preserve their original colours 
and gilding for centuries with unimpaired lus- 
tre. I happened to have in my possession 
some of the gilt squares which contributed to 
constitute a beautiful Mosaic on one of the 
domes of St. Sophia, at Constantinople. I 
purchased them at the door of the mosque 
from a workman employed in clearing out the 
ruins of a dome which was blown down by a 
tempest while I was sojourning in that capital. 
One side of a small diamond of glass was 
first gilt in the usual way, it was then very 


pins are to be made is passed in at one end of 
the machine, cut into the requisite lengths, 
and passed from point to point till the 
pins are headed, ground, and fitted for the 
process of silvering and putting up. The 
whole operation may be distinctly seen, and 
as one pair of forceps hands the pin along to 
its neighbour, it is difficult to believe that the 
machine itself is not an intelligent being. The 
pins are all of one solid piece of wire, and 
possess an advantage in this respect over 
those in which the head is wound on, and thus 
liable to come off, often to the great inconven- 
ience of tender fingers. ‘The process is ex- 
ceedingly rapid. I think Dr. Howe informed 
me that one machine would make 17,000 pins 
in 11 hours; and a new machine, which he 
had just put into operation, would make 27,000 
in the same time! formerly it required sey- 
eral men to make one pin—one to head it, one 
to point it, &c.,—and then only a few thou- 
sand could be made ina day; but one man 
will superintend twelve of these machines, 


thinly coated with the vitrified material while| and, at the lowest estimate, manufacture 
in a state of fusion. An Egyptian sarcopha- | 290,000 pins daily ! 


gus of granite may be occasionally seen cased 


This establishment is in a new and beauti- 


over in the same manner, in order to preserve | fyl village, which they call Birmingham, after 
the sculptures and legends engraved upon the | the Birmingham of England, I suppose, as it 


stone. The celebrated Portland vase, now in| g istingui 
=n ’ ppears to be distinguished for the manufac- 
the British Museum, was long supposed to be | ture of « hard ware,” such as augers, nails, 


a real sardonyx. It is known now to be form- 
ed of layers of coloured glass united by fusion. 
Imitations of it have been executed by Wedge- 
wood. 

The cases in the Egyptian room at the Mu- 
seum contain several necklaces, small figures, 
scarabei, and other objects, which would ap- 
pear to an ordinary observer to be composed 
of precious stones. They are, in fact, at 
least most of them, formed either of glass 
throughout the whole substance, or of mate- 
rials covered with a glass coating. The 
manufactyre of articles of this description, 
pre-supposes a market for them; and the 
desire upon the part of the less affluent mem- 
bers of society to possess, at a cheap rate, 
ornaments in imitation of their superiors, ne- 
cessarily leads to the conclusion that, even at 
the most ancient of the periods I have men- 
tioned, the Egyptians had made a remark- 
able advance in the customs of civilized life. 
The Museum cases also exhibit networks of 
glass bugles, with which the wrappers of 
mummies were often decorated ; and there is 


abundance of evidence to show that wine was | 


frequently served at table in glass bottles and 


sheet iron and copper, and a variety of other 


| articles, mostly of a superior quality. You 


have a handsome view of the village, just as 
you enter the town of Derby from New- 
Haven, thrown in between the hills, and taken 
in Connection with the surrounding scenery, 
constituting one of those romantic and cheer- 


| ful prospects which so often delight us in 


passing over the rugged surface of New- 
England.—New Haven Record. 


Dr. Nelson, a Southerner, on Slavery. 

In a late number of the Liberator is a letter 
from Lydia M. Child, which, among other 
matters relative to slavery, gives an abstract 
of a lecture recently delivered at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., by Dr. Nelson, formerly of Mis- 
souri. There is a charm of touching sim- 
plicity in the remarks, which, perhaps, will 
_more readily reach the heart and the under- 
| standing of some than if presented in a form 
more logical and grave. We annex the prin- 
cipal part. 





He commenced his remarks by stating, 
|that the black and white races were mixing 
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very fast in the slave states. The gradual/once. Said I, ‘ Dear sister, you shall answer 
lightening of complexions among the slaves | that question yourself, if you please. Suppose 
was strikingly observable, even within his} you were compelled to work without wages, 
own recollection. He knew people, married | year after year—told when you might go to 
and settled in the free states, who had once| bed, and when you must get up—what you 
been slaves ; but they were so perfectly white, | might eat, and what you might wear—should 
that none suspected their origin. He said! you think it just and right? Suppose your 
when he was surgeon in the army, during the| master at last became troubled in conscience, 
last war, an officer, who messed with him, | and said, ‘I restore your freedom. Forgive 
one day stepped up to the ranks, and laying | the wrong I have done you. Go, or stay, as 
his hand on a soldier, said, “You are my|you please. Your earnings are henceforth 
slave!” The man dropped his knapsack and | your own. If you are in trouble, come to 
musket in a moment, and cooked for them| me, and I will be your friend.’ Do you think 


during the remainder of the campaign. He/| you should feel like cutting that man’s throat?’ 


was lighter than his master, who happened 
to have a dark complexion. His astonished 
comrades would exclaim, “ Why, Julius, is it 
possible you are a slave? You used to be a 
very respectabie and thriving man in Ohio!” 
To which the “chattel” replied, “ And I 
mean to be respectable and thriving again, 
before I die. Honesty and industry will help 
a man up in the world.” 
urged that he ought to serve him several 
years, in consideration of his kindness, and 
the money he had paid for him, Julius an- 
swered, “‘ Perhaps I may for a little while, 


She eagerly replied, ‘ Oh, no, indeed I should 
not.’ My dear fellow travellers to eternity, 
these things must be just as plain to you, as 
| they are to me. 

“1 lived many years without having a sus- 
picion that there was any thing wrong in 
holding slaves. Even after I had an interest 
in Christ, there seemed to be nothing amiss 


When his master) in it; just as pious people went on making 


and selling rum, without troubling their con- 
sciences about it. Oh, that | then could have 
‘had faithful Christian brethren, to rouse me 
| with the voice of exhortation and rebuke! I 


master ; but I can’t stay long; freedom is too! should not then have approached the table of 


sweet.” Dr. N. mentioned having talked 





our Lord with fingers all dripping with the 


with a slave, who said he had run away in! blood of souls! I will tell you what first 
obedience to his master’s orders. ‘ My mas-| called my attention to this subject. My wife 
ter was always very kind to me,” said he,|came to me one day, and said that Sylvia 
‘“‘and when my mistress was first married, | (one of our servants) had told her we had no 
she was very kind; but as her children grew | right to hold our fellow beings in bondage ; 
up, the neighbours observed they looked just} she had worked for us six years, and she 
like me. Then she began to dislike me, and| thought she had fully paid for herself. I 
had me punished often. But the older the | gave some rough answer, and turned away. 
children grew, the more we looked alike. At) A few days after, my wife again remarked 
last, she said I must be sold to New Orleans. | that Sylvia said the holding of slaves could 
‘ Then my master told me to tie up my clothes) not be justified by the Bible. ‘Don’t mind 


_ and run away.” |her nonsense,’ said I. By and by, my wife 


The inferences deduced from these facts} said, ‘Sylvia brings arguments from the 
* were, that slavery tended to promote a rapid | Scriptures, which I find it hard to answer.’ 
amalgamation, while freedom checked it; and) Well, my friends, the end of it was, that 
that if the admixture of the two races went | Sylvia made an abolitionist of my wife, and 
on in as rapid a ratio as it had done for the| my wife made an abolitionist of me. 
Jast thirty years, it would soon be impossible! When my feelings were thus roused on 
for us to judge whether our citizens were) the subject, | was anxious to discover some 
slaves or not, by their complexion. 'way by which we could benefit the coloured 
The speaker next alluded to the strong) race, and best atone for the wrong we had 
local attachments of the coloured race. He!done them. I thought I discovered this in 
had frequently met emancipated or runaway | the colonization plan; and for seven or eight 
slaves, who said, “ How I do long to go back | years I laboured in that cause with as much 
where I lived when I was a child! The cli-| zeal as ever 1 felt on any subject. If you 
mate suits me better; and more than that, all! ask why I did not, during this time, boldly 
| wy friends and relations are there. Oh, if| remonstrate with others against the sin of 
s Javery was only abolished, so that we could) slavery, I must answer, that, in addition to 
a ll be free there, I’d go back quicker than I} the natural depravity of my own heart, I was 
c ame.” | prevented by the conviction that I was doing 
This was intended to show that there was | enough of my duty by working for coloniza- 
no danger of coloured people all flocking to|tion. After a time, my views began to 
th e north, in case of emancipation, and leay-| change. I will tell you briefly how it hap- 
inyz the south without labourers. pened. If you differ from me in the infer. 
Dr. N. expressed surprise that he had been; ences I draw, I have no controversy with 
asked to lecture in New England, because he | you, my brother. Work in your own way. 











such a movement would render their slave 
property more valuable and secure.. These 
things pained me a little. Still I thought I 
might do good by labouring for colonization ; 
and I did labour zealously, until the discus 
sion at the north forced upon me the know- 
ledge that the society has been working sia- 
teen years to carry off one fortnight’s increase 
of slaves! Then I was discouraged; and my 
hands dropped by my side. A visit to the 
Cherokees gave me some thoughts concern- 
ing colonization as a missionary enterprize. 
Many of the Indians had become converts to 
Christ; they had improved in the arts of 
civilized life; and there was a light in the 
eye, always kindled when men begin to think 
about the soul and its existence in a future 
life. But the difficulty was, the same coun- 
try which sent them messengers of the bless- 
ed gospel, likewise sent among them cart- 
loads of rum. I remembered how missionaries 
in pagan lands dreaded the arrival of a ship 
from their own country; because where there 
was one sailor that would speak to the natives 
of God and the Bible, there were six who 
would lead them into drunkenness and de- 
bauchery. Why, my dear hearers, I should 
be afraid to take any congregation, in the 
most moral town—even this audience, if you 
please,—and set you all down in the midst of 
a heathen land, as missionaries there. I 
should be afraid you would not all be fit for 
your work.” 

The lecturer neglected to point the moral; 
but he obviously meant to ask, What then 
can be expected of ship-loads of ignorant and 
degraded slaves, landed on a pagan shore ? 

** After I emancipated all my other slaves,” 
continued he, “ I still held one man in bondage 
several years. He seemed to be incapable of 
taking care of himself. My friend said it 
would be wrong to emancipate him ; he was so 
stupid, he would suffer if he had no master to 
provide for him, and would soon come upon 
the county. He certainly did seem very stupid; 
so I continued to hold him asa slave. But oh, 
how I bless God that a voice of warning and 
rebuke reached me from the free states! It 
led me to ask myself, are you not deceived in 
thinking you keep this man from motives of 
benevolence? Is it not the fact that you like 
well enough to have him to black your boots, 
and catch your horse? I called him to me, 
and said, ‘I give you your freedom. What- 
ever you earn is your own. If you get sick, 
or poor, come to me. My house shall always 
be a home to you.’ About a year after, I 
met him riding on a pony. ‘ Well,’ said I, 
‘how do you like freedom?’ ‘Oh, massa, the 
sweetest thing in the world! I’ve got a hun- 
dred silver dollars stowed away in a box!’ 
The last time I talked with him, he had laid 
by six hundred dollars. If you let a man 
have the management of his own concerns, 
though he is stupid, he will brighten up a 


knew so much about slavery. “ Why, my I only tell you what effected a change in my | little. 


dear friends,” said he, “there are things|own mind. I had from the very beginning 


“When I was three or four years old, I 


which the smallest boy in this room knows | been occasionally pained by remarks I heard. | could say off all the alphabet, and spell some 
just as well, perhaps better than I can tell} When I recommended the scheme to slave-|small words; but it was soon discovered that 
him. A dear sister in Christ lately asked) holders, they entered into it warmly, and said|I had learnt all this by rote, and did not 


me, if I did not think the slaves would cut/they should be right glad to get rid of the|know one of the letters by sight. I was 


their masters’ throats, if they were freed at) free coloured people; they were convinced|taken from school, and one of my father’s 
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oung slaves became my principal teacher. | whip boys at her altar, until their sides were 
He would lead me out under a shady tree,/ worn so thin, they could see their bowels; 


and try to impress the letters on my mind, 
by saying, ‘ That’s great O, like the horse. | 
collar; that’s H, like the garden gate, that’s | 
little g, like your father’s spectacles.’ He 
was much brighter than I was; but I was 
sent to college, and he was sent into the corn- 
field. He became dull; and I dare say if | 
could now find him, somewhere in Alabama, 
I should find him stupid and ignorant. Yet 
if he had gone to school and college along- 
side of me, he would have been as much 
superior to me, as I am now superior to him.” 

Being asked concerning the treatment of 
slaves, Dr. N. said, “I have not attempted to. 
harrow your feelings with stories of cruelty. 
I will, however, mention one or two among 
the many incidents that came under my ob- 
servation as family physician. I was one day 
dressing a blister, and the mistress of the| 
house sent a little black girl into the kitchen 
to bring me some warm water. She probably 


mistook her message ; for she returned with | 
a bow! full of boiling water; which her mis- | 


tress no sooner perceived, than she thrust 


her hand into it, and held it there till it was) even now reaches the slaveholder’s conscience. 


half cooked. 


“T remember a young lady who played| 


well on the piano, and was ready to weep 
over any fictitious tale of suffering. I was 
present when one of her slaves lay on the 
floor in a high fever, and we feared she might 
not recover. I saw that young lady stamp 
upon her with her feet ; and the only remark 
her mother made, was, ‘I am afraid Evelina 


and their parents were not permitted to weep, 
while they witnessed this cruel operation. 
When the apostle Paul came among them, he 
lifted up his voice against their pagan rites, 








| south, with all affection, but still with all 
faithfulness and perseverance. 


*“[ have stated only what I myself have 


seen and known, in Kentucky, Missouri, Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee. 
point, I have selected one or two instances 


To illustrate each 


and told them their gods were made by the|where[ might relate a thousand. If any man 


hands of men. Then they all began to scream, | 


doubts my evidence, I think I could convince 


‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians!’ Some good | him of its truth if he would travel with me 


people hearing the uproar, might have said, 
* See how Paul puts back the cause of Chris- 
tianity ! None of the other apostles will dare 
to come here to preach. Paul himself had | 
to run!’ Yet what was the result? The! 
images of Diana were finally overthrown, and | 
Christ was worshipped in her stead. Just so| 
it will be with the slaveholders. They scream, | 
because they feel the sharp points of truth | 
prick their consciences; but they can’t stand | 
there and scream for ever. ‘The postmasters 
may try to shut out information; but it is| 
like piling up a bar of sand across a rushing | 





river. Let the broad stream roll on, and it} 
will soon carry the sand before it. I am 
glad of organized abolition, because I believe | 
that over all the din, some portion of truth 


Already, many have learned that every thing 
is safe and prosperous in the British West 
| Indies, and that property is fast rising in 
value there; more will learn it soon. I hear 
| of one acquaintance after another, who begins | 
to feel uneasy about holding human beings in 
_bondage. Members of my former church in| 
Kentucky beg me to print more letters about 
| slavery; and when I tell them the postmaster 





is too much prejudiced against poor Mary.’ 
“* My hearers, you must not form too harsh 
a judgment concerning individuals who give 


will destroy them, they answer, ‘ ‘Then seal 





them up in the form of letters; we are willing 
| to pay the postage.’ Already it is observable 


in the states where I have resided.’ 


Royal Testimony /—Queen Victoria, in her 


opening speech to the British parliament, on 
ithe 5th of Feb., makes the following remark 


in regard to the West India experiment : 
My Lords and Gentlemen: 
It is with great satisfaction that I am en- 


abled to inform you that, throughout the 


whole of my West Indian possessions, the 
period fixed by law for the final and complete 
emancipation of the negroes, has been antici- 


_pated by acts of the colonial legislatures, and 
| that the transition from the temporary system 
| of apprenticeship to entire freedom, has taken 


place without any disturbances of public order 
and tranquillity. Any measures which may 
be necessary, in order to give full effect to 
this great and beneficial change, will, 1 have 
no doubt, receive your careful attention. 





A letter from Bucharest of the 13th ult. 
quoted by the Paris National, states that the 
project of cutting a canal from the Danube to 
the Black Sea, is to be carried into execution 
during the spring, by the common agreement 
of England, Austria, and Turkey; and that 
the last of these powers is said to have issued 
an order for a levy of 200,000 workmen for 


way to such bursts of passion. None of you) that professors of religion are afraid to sell | this purpose. 


can calculate what would be the effects on) their slaves. This shows that the wedge has <n 
your own temper, if you were long accustom-)| entered. It will enter deeper yet. Steam Conveyance in India.—A company, 
ed to arbitrary power, and hourly vexed with; ‘ Am I asked what is the remedy for slave-| of which the capital will be half a million, is 
slovenly, lazy, and disobedient slaves. If|ry? 1 can only answer that I have known | now forming, to afford a safe and speedy con- 
sent on an errand, they would be sure to let| very many emancipated slaves; and I have|veyance by steamboats for goods and passen- 
the cattle into the cornfield ; if they gave the | never known or heard of one ipstance where | gers, along the great navigable streams by 
horse his oats, they would be sure to leave) freedom did not make them more intelligent, | which the Indian empire is so richly watered. 
the peck measure where it would be kicked | industrious, and faithful to their employers. |'T'o give some idea of the advantages conneet- 
to pieces. Such is the irritating nature of | Their grateful affection for old master and | ed with this great undertaking, it may be suf- 
slave service. | mistress almost amounts to worship. ‘They | ficient to state, that the goods annually borne 

“Lam asked whether anti-slavery does not | seem ready to kiss the very ground they tread | down the Ganges alone amount to 180,000 
tend to put back emancipation. Perhaps|on. The plan I propose is, that each and | tons, that the river runs through a tract peo- 
there is less said about it in Kentucky, than| every slave-holder try this blessed experi-| pled by more than sixty millions of inhabit- 
there was a few years ago; but the quietus| ment. But some inquire, ought they not to be | ants, a great number of whom are constantly 
seems to be this : in answer to my arguments, | compensated for their property? Sylvia said | passing from one station to another, and that 
slaveholders reply, ‘ Why, Christian minis-| she had paid all she cost me, when she had | Calcutta is visited daily by 100,000 indivi- 
ters and members of churches, at the north,| worked for us six years; and she said truly.| duals from the villages situate on the banks 
say they do not think slavery is so entirely) Now a large proportion of slaves have been | of this river for a distance of forty miles. By 
wrong. Now, they certainly have a better! held three_and four times as long; and of | the native tow-boats it now takes nearly three 
chance to form an impartial judgment than| course have paid for themselves three or four| months to perform the voyage from Calcutta 
we have.’ This operates like a dose of lauda- | times over, ‘to Allahabad, while the proposed steamers 
num to the conscience ; but the effects are| ‘What is the duty of Christians at the! will accomplish it in thirteen days; thus lay- 
daily growing weaker. I do not know how | north? Dear fellow travellers to eternity, | ing down a basis for not merely maintaining 
it is, but there seems to be a class at the| need I remind you that Jesus has said, inas- | the present immense trade, but for increasing 
north, much more Teady to apologize for! much as we neglect the least of his brethren, | it to a considerable extent by improved faci- 
om — the majority of the slaveholders | — ne nt . the Brother, as lities. 

ee ' well as the Redeemer, of the human race. If) — 

eres is — oe the excitement port ree neglect the poor slave, when he lies in} The Virginia legislature has passed a re- 
i will Sa ae - the little boys here, prison, sick, hungry, and naked, how will you| solution locating a Deaf and Dumb Asylum at 

seliieiaaas ~ oa — example. The answer for it at the judgment seat? Surely | Staunton, and appropriating 20,000 dollars to 
but it a cultivated and refined people ;/ it is a solemn duty for Christians at the north | erect buildings, and 10,000 dollars annually 

was a part of their worship of Diana to| to rebyke and persuade Christians at the|to defray its expenses. 




















GEORGE ROFE. 





THE FRIEND. 





For “ The Friend.” | house, to repent of his unjust actions that) dition, as some of the justices told the jailer 


day committed, if he hoped to escape the just | that if he suffered his servants to abuse them, 


Many of the faithful ministers who were | judgment of the Almighty. Upon this he|they would send his servants to Ipswich jail. 


instrumental in spreading the truth at the | was sent to prison with the others. 


He was| Whilst enduring these trials, George Rofe 


time of the rise of our Society, having filled|called up at the next quarter sessions, but| received a gift in the ministry, as did also 


up their measure of labour and suffering on 
earth, passed quietly to their reward, without 
a memorial to point out to us their public 
services, their domestic relations, or their 
dying testimonies. ‘Those who have closely 
examined Besse’s ‘ Account of the Sufferings 
of Friends,” in 2 vols. folio, have been sur- 
prised to find many anecdotes of zealous la- 
bourers, of patient sufferers and of Christian 
martyrs, of whom the historians of our So- 
ciety have made no mention. George Rofe, 
of whom I purpose to furnish a short biogra- 
phy, was one of those, whose record is princi- 
pally to be found in his sufferings. Having 
met with a well authenticated manuscript, 
giving a brief account of his labours in this 
country, 1 have devoted some time in glean- 
ing from it, and other sources of information, 
the following particulars of his life. 

Of the time and manner of his convince- 
ment I have found no record. His residence 
was at Halstead, in Essex, England, and his 
trade that of a glazier. Im the year 1655, 
before his entrance into the work of the 
ministry, we find him at Hjthe, in Kent, ex- 
horting the congregation in the parish steeple 
house to turn from “darkness to light.” 
Although he had remained quiet until the 
“religious observances” of the priest were 
over, he was very ill-treated, and narrowly 
escaped with his life. The mayor having 
commanded that he should be haled away, he 
was kicked and beaten by the rude multitude, 
and thrown with great violence down some 
high stone stairs. In the seventh month of 
the same year he was at Stoke, in Suffolk, 
and for asking the priest a — after his 
sermon, was committed by Justice Gurdon to 
Edmundsbury jail. The mittimus by which 
he was imprisoned, states that he refused “ to 
find two able and sufficient sureties for his 
personal appearance at the next sessions of 
the peace, to be holden for the franchise of 
Bury St. Edmunds,” but it assigns no breach 
of the law, nor any matter of fact as a cause 
for requiring sureties, unless it is to be found 
in this, “ being by his own -confession one 
now usually called a Quaker.” 

At the ensuing quarter sessions held at 
Edmundsbury, the 9th of eighth month, 
George Whitehead, John Harwood, and Geo. 
Rofe, were indicted as “common disturbers 
of the magistrates and ministers.” George 
Rofe’s offence we have stated. George White- 
head and John Harwood, who had spoken to 
neither magistrate nor minister, had been ar- 
rested whilst exhorting the people “ to live in 
the fear of the Lord, and to turn from the 
evil of their ways.” 
against them except the judges who had com- 
mitted them, and an ignorant jury by direc- 
tion of the court finding them guilty, they 
were fined twenty nobles each, and committed 
to prison till payment. George Fox, the 


younger, being present at the trial, and ob- 
serving the prejudice of Justice Gurdon, 
warned him as he came out of the sessions 





No accusers appeared | 


although no indictment was laid against him,|his companion George Fox, the younger. 
he was sent back to prison. On the 22d of|'Towards the latter part of his imprisonment, 
ninth month, Henry Marshall, of Cambridge-| when they enjoyed more privileges, he ap- 
shire, was committed by Justice Gurdon for | pears to have employed himself with his pen. 
speaking a few words after the priest at Bex- | ‘Three publications of his are enumerated by 
ford had finished his sermon and prayer. J. Whiting, as published during this year, 
These five Friends were placed in the|1656. 1st, The Righteousness of God to 
common ward among felons; it was a dun-| Man, wherein he was created, with a disco- 
geon-like place under the market house, and | very of the Fall, and of the recovey of Man. 
their only lodging was upon rye straw on the | 2d, Sion’s Rock exalted over all the earth to 
damp earthen floor. The jailer, who kept a| reign, &c. 3d, Love to the Captives, or the 
tap house, was very angry with them, because | Love of God to the world, &c. 
being temperate they would drink nothing but} On the 16th of eighth month (October), 
water. Beside this they frequently testified | 1656, the five prisoners were set at liberty 
against the drunkenness, swearing, and other| by order of the protector and his council; 
disorders in the prison, occasioned by his|and had a pass given to each by Sir Francis 


selling strong liquor to the prisoners, and his| Russell, that they might travel without mo- 


lestation. 

One of their number, in commemoration of 
the Lord’s mercies to them during their im- 
prisonment, says, “1 am truly and humbly 
thankful to the Lord our God, in remembrance 
of his great kindness to us; how wonderfully 
he supported and comforted us, through and 
over all our tribulations, strait confinement, 
and ill usage, and preserved us in bodily 
health; in the comfortable enjoyment of his 
glorious Divine power and presence, several 
of us have often been made to sing aloud in 
praise to his glorious name; yea, his high 
praises have been in our mouths oftentimes, 
made a profession of religion and piety, and | to the great amazement and astonishment of 
towards evening on the first days of the week | the malefactors shut up in the same ward 
would instruct the prisoners, and exercise a| with us. O! the sweet presence and power 
sort of formal devotion among them. Not-|of the Lord our God! how precious to be 
withstanding their privations and sufferings | enjoyed in prisons, and dungeons, and strait 
our friends were well content, and the place | confinements ! 
was sanctified to them. Now, being at liberty, George appears to 

After being more than thirty weeks in| have returned to his own habitation, where, 
prison, the jailer demanded of them fourteen | however, he was not long permitted to re- 
pence a week for the accommodation of each, | main in peace. Either at the conclusion of 
although he had taken away from them soon | this year, or the commencement of 1657, he 
after their commitment their bed clothes and | was committed to prison in his own county, 
linen, and left them nothing but the straw to| where he was confined for five months. Many 
lie on. This he had done because they de-| of the ministers amongst our early Friends, 
manded a free prison, and now, because they | after the priests at the steeple houses had 
would not comply with his demands, he put} ended their sermons, were concerned to pub- 
three of them into a dismal dungeon. The|lish the doctrine of the light of Christ, and 
dungeon was about four yards deep under | the necessity of obedience thereunto, to those 
ground, very dark, and of but little compass| there convened. They thus publicly testified 
at the bottom. Being told by a woman who| against superstition and will-worship, and 
pitied them that there was a pit or hole in| spared not to caution men to beware of being 
the centre, they kept near the sides of the| seduced by false teachers. ‘Their plain and 
dungeon. Here they were enabled to sing} Christian testimony being effectual to the 
praises to the Lord their God in the sweet| conversion of many, gave great offence to 
enjoyment and living sense of his glorious|those who hated reformation. The priests 
presence ; cheerfully resigned in the will of| particularly were incensed, and excited the 
the Lord to suffer for his name and truth’s| magistrates to suppress such doctrine, by the 
sake, if left to perish in that dark, dismal,| imprisonment of its advocates. It was for 


servants. This occasioned him to give them 
much abuse, and he allowed his tapster to 
beat and buffet them with his fists. Some of 
the prisoners at times took away their food, 
alleging that the jailer gave them leave so to 
do; they also several times beat and stoned 
them, saying, that if they did kill them they 
should not be hung for it. Being five abie 
young men, they could have readily defended 
themselves if their principles would have al- 
lowed them; but they esteemed it greater 
valour, patiently to suffer such injuries for 
Christ than to avenge themselves. Notwith- 
standing all this wickedness in the jailer, he 





and stinking dungeon. ‘The jailer refused to 
let their friends visit them, unless they would 
pay the turnkey six pence or four pence a 
piece ; this they were not willing to do. 
Their sufferings being at last laid before 
the protector, an examination took place, 
which led to a public exposure of the jailer’s 
cruelty. This tended to mitigate their con- 








thus preaching the freeness of the gospel, and 
fulfilling the ministry committed to his trust, 
that G. R. was imprisoned. That the prin- 
cipal opposition of the priest at Halsted sprung 
from his dislike of the gospel truths dissemi- 
nated, and not from any disturbance of the 
public peace, as he might pretend, was proven 
by the fact that one Friend who had a message 
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or exhortation to the people, was not willing |copied during those early hours too frequently 


to give offence by delivering it in the congre- 
gation, was imprisoned and fined for “com- 


mitting it to writing and leaving it at the | approaches of disease convinced her that = 


steeple house door. 
(To be continued.) 





For ‘“* The Friend.” 
DEBORAH LOGAN. 


Drep, at Stenton, near Germantown, Penn- | We look upon divine worship to be the 


sylvania, on the 2d of 2d month, 1839, Deb- 
orah Logan, relict of the late Doctor George 
Logan, in the 78th year of her age. 

The pen of friendship is rarely called upon 
to record the departure of so much excellence 
as this extraordinary woman united in her 
character. Born a member of the religious 
society of Friends, and cherishing its princi- 
ples from a conviction of their truth, her life 
was marked by the exercise of the virtues to 


given to repose ; thus she lived as one account- 

able for the talent lent; and when the insidious | 
undeniable messenger was near, she died in| 
that holy confidence which can alone sustain 

| the mind at that solemn period. 


WORSHIP. 


most solemn act the mind of man is capable 
of being engaged in; and in consideration of | 
the high and inconceivable majesty of Al- 
mighty God, think it our duty to approach 
him with the greatest reverence. Every | 
thinking person who is in any degree sensi- 
ble of the love and fear of God, must esteem | 
it an awful thing, to present himself to the) 








special notice of the infinite, omnipresent, | 





eternal Being. Under a sense of this, the | 
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tion thereunto, and answering it in faith and 
humble submission, feels divine life and love 
spring up, and receives ability therein, truly 
to worship the great Author of its existence, 
and Heavenly Supplier of its wants, with a 
devotion no forms can reach. This worship 
is not entered upon by totally laying aside our 
faculties, and falling into a senseless stupor, as 
superficial observers have imagined, but by a 
real introversion of mind, and an attention 
fixed singly upon the alone Object of all 
adoration, in patient, yet fervent desire after 
Him. Thus, according to the Hebrew, the 
experienced Psalmist advises, ‘“ Be silent to 
the Lord, and wait patiently for him ;” and 
respecting his own practice, he saith, “* Truly 
my soul is silent upon God,” adding this 
cogent reason, “ from him cometh my salva- 
tion.” Verse 5, he applies the exhortation 
to himself, “ My soul, wait thou only upon 
God, for my expectation is from him.” 


which they lead; and in her frequent inter-| wise man adviseth, “ Keep thy foot when thou | Great encouragement he had thus to wait, as 
course with persons of every religious pro-|goest to the house of God, (or enters upon | appears Psal. xl. where he saith, “I waited 
fession, she always maintained the dignity | worship,) and be more ready to hear, than to| patiently for the Lord, and he inclined unto 


and simplicity of a Friend. give the sacrifice of fools; for they consider | 


me, and heard my cry. He brought me up 


Endowed by nature with more than usual | not that they do evil. Be not rash with thy | also out ofa horrible pit, out of the miry clay, 


mental powers, she used them to the advan- | mouth, and let not thine heart be hasty to utter | 
tage of her family and her country; her|any thing before God; for God is in heaven 
society was sought by the old for the infor-|and thou upon earth, therefore let thy words 
mation she could impart, and by the young|be few.” He well knew, as he expresses it, 
for her cheerfulness and suavity : the kindness | that both “ the preparation of the heart, and 
of her welcome was conspicuous to all who| the answer of the tongue is from the Lord.” 


approached her, and attested the interest|This accords with what our Saviour saith, | 


which she felt in the whole human race. | Without me ye can do nothing.” We, 


The eventful period of her early life found | therefore, cannot perform divine worship ac- | 


her associated in the circle of those, whose | ceptably but by his assistance. ‘This must be 
lives, from patriotic and virtuous motives, | received in spirit; for saith the apostle, “ The 


were devoted to the public good; and by|Spirit also helpeth our infirmities; for we’ 


these she was highly esteemed. Her conver-| know not what we should pray for as we 
sation was replete with anecdotes of the most| ought.” This being as certainly our case, as 
eminent amongst them, whose names will be |it was that of the apostles and primitive be- 


handed down to posterity, not only as the | lievers, it is incumbent upon us to wait for| 


and set my feet upon a rock, and established 
'my goings, and he hath put a new song into 
my mouth, even praise unto our God.” This 
| was no new song in itself, but being sensibly 
| renewed to him in his acceptable waiting, he, 
with sufficient propriety, styles it so. To 
the same practical and profitable doctrine, 
Jeremiah bears testimony. “It is good that 
a man should both hope, and quietly wait for 
the salvation” or saving help “ of the Lord. 
It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in 
his youth. He sitteth alone, and keepeth si- 
lence, because he hath borne it upon him.”— 
From Brief Selections from the writings of 
| Friends. 


great but as the good. She employed her- | that Spirit which is requisite to help our in- | 
self for a number of years in researches con- | firmities, in order to pray as we ought. No’ 
nected with the early history of Pennsylvania, | forms of devotion of men’s invention, can sup- 
and she is understood especially to have com- | ply the place of the Spirit. The same apos- 
piled from the papers of her husband’s ances- | tle further saith, “ Through him we both have 
tor, James Logan, the confidential friend and|an access, by one spirit, unto the Father.” 
secretary of William Penn, a curious and | Seeing, therefore, that both our help and ac-| in Regent street. ‘The loquacious canary ar- 
highly interesting account of the views of|cess is through the spirit of Christ, the ticulates with singular neatness and fluency 
that great man and his colleagues, regarding | renewal of which is at his pleasure, and not| and with as much ease and volubility as he 
the settlement of his infant colony, its advan- | ours, we must necessarily wait for it. This|warbles,—though his vocabulary is very 
tages, and the prospect it held out for the fu- | waiting must be in stillness of mind from the limited, of course. In the midst of a snatch 
ture exercise of liberty of conscience. In this| common course of our own thoughts, from all ‘of a song, you hear him pronounce the words, 
compilation will be found the correspondence | wandering imaginations, and also in silence | « Sweet pretty little Dicky” —* Pretty queen” 
of William Penn, for a long series of years, | from the expression of words; for the utter-| —“ Dicky dear,” and other fond appellations 
together with letters from his wife, who took |ance of words is not wuiting, but acting. | bestowed upon him by his mistress: he also 
charge of the interests of her husband during | Words are requisite to convey the sense of| makes a chirping imitation of a bell ringing 
his protracted sickness, and ordered the affairs | one person to another, but not to that Omnis-| and calls “ Mary.” He really seems to take 
of the government with such soundness of|cient Being who is an universal spirit, and | delight in exercising his powers of mimicry ; 
judgment and clearness of view, as indicated every where almighty, who therefore stands | he requires little encouragement, and the pre- 
a high grade of mental endowments. not in need, either of the use of corporeal | sence of strangers rather excites his loquacity 

In speaking of the recent departure of a | organs, instruments, or the sound of words, to|than otherwise: during our short visit the 
friend, so extensively known and esteemed as | communicate with the spirit of man. If, in! feathered darling was very lavish of his ac- 
Deborah Logan, the writer desires not to in-| order to worship, the mind do not settle into | complishments both of song and speech. His 
dulge in much remark. Yet in justice to her | stillness, the passions will be at work, and may | note is full and loud, and the vocal sounds are 
well regulated mind, it may also be observed, | agaitate it into ethusiastic heats, and vague | guttural. The only peculiarity we noticed in 
she was such a rigid economist of time, as to| imaginations. But in true stillness, and sin-| the little creature, except that he appeared 
accustom herself to rise often before the dawn, gleness of soul towards God, they are silenced | remarkably lively, and in a manner intelli- 
that her domestic duties might not be infring-|and subjected. The still small voice of the | gent, was a fulness at the throat, where the 
ed upon by her literary pursuits. Much of| Inspirer of all good then comes to be heard, | feathers are very much ruffied by constant 
the voluminous correspondence alluded to, was | and the mind being closely engaged in atten-|action of the muscles of the larynx. 


THE TALKING CANARY BIRD. 


A canary bird that speaks as distinctly as 
any parrot, magpie, or starling, that ever 
_mimicked human utterance, is a legitimate 
‘object for popular curiosity ; and such a mar- 
| vel is now exhibiting at the Cosmorama rooms 
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The talking propensity is said to have been 
developed spontaneously at six months old, 
and matured by voluntary practice with only 
the incitement of frequent repetition of the 
sounds. 
was taken early from the nest and reared by 
hand: and from the first he was made a pet 
of, and allowed the range of a drawing room, 
being only caged at night. His food is the 
same as that which his fellows in captivity 
generally eat, and he is very fond of his bath. 
It is a very curious phenomenon certainly ,— 
interesting to the naturalist, and entertaining 
to all. 


come 
From the Philanthropist. 


“Remember now thy Creator, in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw nigh when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in 
them.” —Ecclesiastes, xii. 1. 

Oh, when the morn is brightest, 
And thy young heart is lightest; 
When sunny hours are fleetest, 
And flowers are blooming sweetest, 
Give them to God. 


While hope’s soft light is beaming, 

Of gilded prospects dreaming ; 

Winile life's fair morn is blushing, 

And sweet affections gushing, 
Give them to God. 

This, every joy will heighten, 

And darkest scenes will brighten ; 

Will sweeten every pleasure, 

And prove thy richest treasure— 
The love of God. 


Then, when earth’s scenes are closing, 
The soul, on Christ reposing, 
Shall rise a glorious spirit, 
And endless life inherit, 
And dwell with God. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 20, 1839. 


In England there is a kind of science of 
good household management, which if it 
consisted merely in keeping the house re- 
pectable in its physical character, might be 
left to the effectual working out of hired 
hands ; but, happily for the women of England, 
there is a philosophy in this science, by 
which all their highest and best feelings are 
called into exercise. Not only must the 
house be neat and clean, but it must be so 
ordered as to suit the tastes of all, as far as 
may be, without annoyance or offence to any. 
Not only must a constant system of activity 
be established, but peace must be preserved, 
or happiness will be destroyed. Not only 
must elegance be called in, to adorn and 
beautify the whole, but strict integrity must 
be maintained by the minutest calculation as 


to lawful means, and self, and self-gratifica- 


tion, must be made the yielding point in 
every disputed case. Not only must an ap- 
pearance of outward order and comfort be 
kept up, but around every domestic scene 
there must be a strong wall of confidence, 
which no internal suspicion can undermine, 
no external enemy break through. 

Nature has endowed the sex with percep- 
tions so lively and acute, that where benevo- 
lence is the. impulse, and principle the foun- 
dation upon which they act, experience will 


The bird is now three years old, | 








| 
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soon teach them by what means they may 
best acccomplish the end they have in view. 

They will soon learn, by experience, that 
selfishness produces selfishness, that indolence 
increases with every hour of indulgence, that 
what is left undone because it is difficult to. 
day, will be doubly difficult to-morrow ; that 
kindness and compassion, to answer any 
desirable end, must one be practical, the 
other delicate, in its nature; that affection 
must be kept alive by ministering to its ne- 
cessities ; and, above all, that religion must 
be recommended by consistency of character 
and conduct.—Sarah Ellis, late Stickney. 

— 

The Journal de la Haye relates, as a re- 
markable phenomenon, that during the storm 
on the 8th January, in which the tower of the 
church at Hasselt was struck by lightning, 
the farmers and labourers who were on the 
dyke between Zwolle and Hasselt, perceived 
for several moments before the discharge of 
the electric fluid, that their own clothes, with 
all the trees, ships, masts, and other objects 
around them, were covered with electrical 
fire, which disappeared on the instant the 
tower was struck. 


Extraordinary Sheet of Paper.—There was 
sent from the paper manufactory belonging to 
Messrs A. Cowan & Sons, at Collinton, last 
week, a single sheet of paper, weighing 553 
pounds and upwards of a mile and a half in 
length; the breadth was only fifty inches. 
Were a ream of paper composed of similar 
sheets made, it would weigh 266,500 pounds, 
or upwards of 123 tons.——Edinburgh Paper. 





RIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH, 6, 1839. 











We have not deemed it expedient to load 
our columns with the multitudinous reports 
of war and rumour of war, of lawless invasion 
on the one part, and vindictive retaliation on 
the other, which for months past have been 
the occasion of so much excitement through- 
out the country; whether as respects the 
feuds on the border line between us and 
Canada, or more recently between the state 
of Maine and the British province of New 
Brunswick. Our hope and expectation have 
uniformly been, that, however threatening 
the aspect of things might seem, both our 
own government and that of England would 
be more considerate—more truly wise than 
to engage in open warfare. In regard to 
Canada, indications of amicable disposition 
in both governments have for some time 
been apparent, and we rejoice to find by late 
accounts that General Winfield Scott, the 
authorised agent of the United States, has 
been successful in his negotiations with Sir 
John Harvey, Lieutenant Governor of New 
Brunswick, to bring about such a temporary 
arrangement between him and the governor 
of Maine as for the present appears to be 


Strange indeed it is that in this day of 
boasted light and knowledge, the abominable 
system of American slavery should be at- 
tempted to be palliated and justified on Scrip- 
tural grounds; and by men too laying claim 
to superior refinement, of high standing in 
the community, and even by teachers of reli- 
gion. It may be thought by some that the 
thing in itself is too absurd to need refutation, 
so utterly repugnant is that system in root 
and nature, and in all its tendencies and ac- 
companiments to the benign character and 
holy requirements of the glorious gospel 
scheme. Nevertheless, we have been induced 
to transfer to our pages a communication un- 
der the signature of Aristides, which first 
appeared in the Newark Daily Advertiser; 
and an answer to the same by E. L. published 
in the Pennsylvania Freeman. The first is a 
temperate and condensed exhibition of the 
Scripture argument in support of slavery, 
with the full advantage of all the force and 
clearness of which it is susceptible. The 
answer of E. L. is a plain, lucid, and trium- 
phant exposure of the fallacy, not only of the 
defence by Aristides, but of all that has been, 
or can be said in support of slavery on Scrip- 
ture principles. The signature of E. L. our 
readers, at least many of them, will be at no 
loss to recognize as that of an old friend 
whose essays have often enriched the pages 
of this journal. 

The annual meeting of the Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends, will be held on the evening 
of third day, the 16th instant, at half past 
seven o'clock, in the committee room, Mul- 
berry street. Joun Carrer, Clerk. 

A stated annual meeting of “‘ The Institute 
for Coloured Youth,” will be held at the 
committee room, Mulberry street meeting 
house, on the evening of fourth day, the 17th 
instant, at half past seven o’clock. 

Samvet Mason, Jr. Sec’ry. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The semi-annual examination will com- 
mence on 5ih day, 4th mo. 4th, and terminate 
on 3d day, the 9th. Parents and others in- 
terested in the Institution are invited to attend. 
Copies of the order of examination may be 
had at this office. 

3d mo. 59, 1839. 


FRIENDS ASYLUM. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—John 
G. Hoskins, No. 60, Lawrence street; John 
Richardson, No. 76, North Tenth street; 
Mordecai L. Dawson, No. 332, Arch street. 

Superintendents. — John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Edw. M. Moore. 


WANTED an apprentice to the Drug 
Business. Enquire at the office of “The 


satisfactory to all parties; and the points of| Friend.” 


difference will renewedly become matter of 
direct negotiation between this government 
and England. ere 
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